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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 8th ANNUAL SESSION OF THE 
NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION.—Concluded. 


TECUMSEH, Wednesday Evening, Dec. 24. 
Association met at 7 Pp. M.,in the Court House. Opened with 
musi¢, and prayer by Chancellor Benton. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


Rev. J. M. Taggart moved the adoption of the following resolution : 


Resolved, That acommittee of three be appointed to draft a petition to the 
Legislature, praying for such pecuniary aid as will enable the State Superintendent 
to carry out with efficiency a series of institutes in each year; and that the com- 
mittee be charged with the duty of circulating said petition for signatures among 
the teachers, school officers, and triends of education throughout the State, and 
presenting said petition to the Legislature at its next session. 


The resolution was adopted, and Chan. Benton, State Sup’t McKenzie, 
and G, B. France, were appointed such committee. 


GEN. MORGAN’S ADDRESS. 


Rey. T. J. Morean, Principal of the Nebraska State Normal 
School, then delivered an able and eloquent address upon “ The 
Professional Qualifications of Teachers.” [As we expected to pub- 
lish Gen. Morgan’s address entire, we took no notes of it; but it 
was delivered extemporaneously, and the General informs us that 
his time has been so fully occupied with his professional duties 
since the adjournment of the Association, that he has been unable 
to reduce the address to manuscript. We greatly regret its omis- 
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sion as it was generally considered one of the most valuable features 
of the session.—ED. ] 


DISCUSSION. 


Pror. JAS. BELLANGEE mentioned as necessary qualifications of 
the teacher—1st, familiarity with the branches taught; 2d, a knowl- 
edge of collateral branches. Breadth of culture is a point which 
must be insisted upon. The teacher must be skilled in imparting 
instruction. To do this he must know something of other subjects, 
and have a good use of language. 

CHANCELLOR BeEnTON said he very heartily concurred in the re- 
marks of Gen. Morgan; but there was one other thing among the 
professional qualifications of the teacher that was not mentioned: 
the personal culture of the man ;—all that enters into the gentle- 
man or lady. A man may know much and still be a boor. The 
qualifications of a teacher demand the very highest style of a lady 
or gentleman. It is of prime importance that a teacher should be 
a cultivated man. Every teacher ought to feel himself personally 
bound that he will abstain from everything that will make a wrong 
or false impression upon the young. If we can have some training 
‘ in this respect, we shall gain a great point. In the qualification of 
teachers there should be a quality of the mind cultivated that will 
fit him for the school room. 

Pror. NIGHTINGALE said all would admit that the qualifications 
of teachers in Nebraska to-day are not those which will be demanded 
of them in the future. If we can reduce the professional qualifica- 
tions to a small number, we shall be more likely to secure them. 
He would name these four: 1st, common sense; 2d, a knowledge of 
and love for children ; 3d, university culture; 4th, normal training. 

Pror. THomMpPsON did not think, as the others did, that normal 
training should be the chief thing. Ifa teacher does a thing in a 
certain way, he does it because he thinks it is the best way; and 
just when you are teaching arithmetic is the time to tell how to 
teach arithmetic. He did not think it was necessary to go to col- 
lege in order teach school. It is as possible to know too much to 
teach school as it is to know too little; and when a man knows a 
little too much for one, and not quite enough for two, he isn’t good 
for anything. 

Pror. J. B. BRUNER said that his experience was that normal 
trained teachers had better success than those who are trained in 
colleges. The trouble is not that teachers do not know what to 
teach, but they do not know how to teach. 


Pror. W. E. Witson: There are certain moral qualifications 
which make teachers better fitted for teaching young minds. First, 
warm-heartedness. One of the most important things that children 
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need is Sees ~nengu to aspire after that which 
is high and noble. 
After the close of the discussion the Association adjourned until 
9 A, M. next morning. 
TuvurspDAy, Dec. 25, 1875. 
Association met at 9 A. M.,in Masonic Hall. Opened with prayer 
by Prof. Kellom. 


BEST METHODS OF RECITATION AND INSTRUCTION, 
DISCUSSION. 


Pror. BRUNER: The Odjects of the Recitation are—1st, To es- 
timate the daily progress of the pupils; 2d, To enable pupils to tell 
what they know; 3d, ’o enable pupils to acquire well-founded self- 
confidence; 4th, To enable pupils to fix what they have learned upon 
the mind; 5th, To enable the teacher to explain and illustrate 
the lesson and add new matter. The majority of teachers confine 
themselves too closely to the text; 6th, To keep before the minds of 
the pupils proper incentives to study. 

The Reguisites are—l1st, a proper place. When there are recita- 
tion rooms, the recitation can be conducted more skillfully. There 
the teacher comes more closely in contact with his pupils than any- 
where else. 2d, Suitable apparatus; 3d, quiet. Perhaps this should 
come first. 4th, Sufficient time. Without this a good recitation 
cannot be made. Many teachers make a mistake in this respect. 
They hurry over the lesson. Better take up no more points than 
can be thoroughly discussed. There is a tendency in our schools 
to require pupils to pass over too much. He would very seldom 
have pupils recite in concert. The topical method is one of the 
best, especially in some branches. In Geography we should first 
teach about our own country: first, our own State, then our own 
country. The assignment of lessons is an important subject. Les- 
sons are generally assigned too long. We must be governed by the 
average ability of the class. 


Pror. THompson said there was a simple matter of detail that he 
wished to suggest: It was the plan of having a list of topies made 
out before hand for the pupils to study up. ‘This is based upon the 
idea that it is not important for the child to learn the order of top- 
ics. ‘The advantages are that the scholar knows just what he has to 
recite—just what the teacher considers the most important part,— 
and the recitation can proceed faster and accomplish more. ‘The 
teacher also has the means of leaving out, what he thinks it is not best 
to have learned. The best way is to have a list of topics made out 
and printed for the whole term in advance. This method is of 
special value in teaching natural sciences. 
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Gen. Morean said he had also known this method to be used in 
teaching Latin with good success. The first thing that is necessary 
in conducting a recitation is that the child shall master fact by fact. 
Many fail because they have in the mind great general principles, 
and do not have the patience to have the small facts learned. He 
had never had oceasion in practical life to use cube root, but had 
occasion to use addition all the time. Accuracy is of the greatest 
importance—important as a habit of mind. So the student should 
master the little facts as they come up. He distrusts the man of 
methods. Minds and circumstances differ from day to day. 2d, So 
far as possible, the facts learned should be grouped. All our knowl- 
edge is a knowledge of facts. This is overlooked in object teach- 
ing. One cause of false reasoning is that we reason without being 
sure of our facts. 

Pror. NIGHTINGALE said he thought Townsend’s Civil Govern- 
ment the best text book in the language. It is arranged entirely 
by synopses. The pupil, as soon as he is sufficiently mature, should 
write out synopses of his lessons. This he ought to commit. He 
should then take each of the general points and go into details. 
We try to have our pupils learn and retain too much. Let them 
get the general ideas. If we try to have them learn everything, they 
will be likely to forget it all. 

Pror. KeELLom said, in conducting a recitation there should first 
be a special preparation on the part of the teacher. The teacher 
must interest the class—must hold their attention. Monthly exam- 
inations are an important help. They also give the pupils practice 
in composition. 

OBLIGATORY EDUCATION, 
DISCUSSION. 


Supt F. M. Wiixiams, Pror. J. H. Kettom, and Rey. J. M. 
TAGGART were the first speakers, but as our attention was occpuied 
with other matters we did not note their remarks. 


Pror. NIGHTINGALE said he was in favor of the universal eduea- 
tion of all the children of the State, but to say that the ehild shall 
be compelled or obliged to attend school, seems harsh. But if we 
could call it universal education, it would not seem so objectionable. 
‘There are people who cannot afford to have children. ey cannot 
provide for them. They are born to starve, and while they live they 
are forced to toil. They are kept from school to work for their sup- 
port. That the State has a right to make an obligatory law can 
not be questioned. 

CHANCELLOR BENTON said there were two things involved in this 
question. ist, the right of the State, and 2d, the importance of 
exercising that right. It is not always necessary to exercise a right. 
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All laws are comptlsory,—the present school law, &c. He thought 
a just and proper law would be self-executing. So if the thing be ad- 
missable, there will be no reason for not making a discreet law. 
Every child has a right to freedom—not the freedom to be igno- 
rant, but to be educated. The child itself has rights. It does not 
belong to the parent in the sense that the parent has the right to 
do what he pleases with it. If the parent abuses the child, the 
State steps in to interfere. Is the body of more value than the 
spirit? It is not proposed to take the child out of the care of its 
parents. The law is expected to gather up a class of vagrant chil- 
dren. It is not so much for country people as for our large cities. 
Intelligence and virtue are what the State has a right to require. 


Pror. Tuompson and Mr. Eizy BLAKE also took part in the 


discussion, at the close of which Chancellor Benton offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 
Resolved, That we, the teachers of the State Association, are in favor of the 


principle of obligatory education of all the children of our State, and are in favor 


ot a discreet and suitable law to secure a necessary measure of education to all 
the children of the State, 


The resolution was rejected by a majority of one. 
MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 


Prof. Nightingale offered the following resolutions which were 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the Executive Committee of this Association be and hereby is 


instructed to appoint the next annual session of this Association in the city of 
Omaha. 


Resolved, That the next annual session of this Association be holden in the 
last week of March or the first week of April, 1875, as shall be hereafter arranged 
by the Executive Committee. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers reported as foliows: 

We, the Committee to whom was referred the Subject of the Nomina- 
tion of Officers of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, beg leave to 
report as follows: 


For President—Prof. A. F. Nightingale, of Omaha. 

For 1st Vice President—J. A. Dempster, Co. Sup’t of Fillmore County. 

For Secretary—C. B. Palmer, of Beatrice. 

For Cor. Secretary—Miss Lydia Bell, of Pawnee City. 

For Treasurer—H. K. Raymond, of Nebraska City. 

Executive Committee:—Gen. T. J. Morgan, Peru; John H. Kellom, 
Omaha; A. E. Koss, Plattsmouth; W. Wightman, Tecumseh; Dr. A. D. 
Williams, Kenesaw. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Gero. B. France, Chairman. 
The report was unanimously adopted, and Prof. Nightingale then 
took the chair as President. 


The Committee on Resolutions presented the following report : 
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Resolved, That our State Uniyersity, under the Chancellorship of Dr. 
A. R. Benton, should command the cordial support of all true lovers of 
education; and in order that its interests may be advanced, and its 
usefulness promoted, we pledge ourselves to use our utmost endeavors to 
unify all the school interests of the State, and to encourage the young men 
and women of Nebraska to aspire after a higher education, which can best 
be secured through the superior advantages of the State University. 

Resolved, That the time has come when the educational interests of sixty 
thousand children in Nebraska demand a higher order of professional cul- 
ture on the = of our teachers, and we express our unqualified approval 
of the excellent advantages offered by our State Normal School, under the 
management of Gen. T. .. Morgan, for the best professional training ; and 
we will urge all who desire better wages and permanent success, to avail 
themselves of these privileges. 

Resolved, That since the working classes need education not less than 
other classes in the community, we entirely approve the action of the 
Board of Regents of the State University in their efforts to promote the 
education of farmers, by establishing the Agricultural College, and also by 
allowing its Professors to go out into the State toaid in conducting farmers’ 
institutes. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this Association, it is greatly to be de- 
sired that the election of County Superintendents should be held at some 
other time than at a general election; and that suitable qualifications 
should be required of the Superintendents elect before entering on thé du- 
ties of the office. 

Resolved, That the institute work of the State is one of vital impor- 
tance to the cause of education, and that the course of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Hon. J. M. McKenzie, in holding district and nor- 
mal institutes, lasting from two to four weeks, is a great improvement on 
our former practice, and meets our hearty concurrence and approbation. 

Resolved, That in the death of Prof. Agassiz, the profound scholar, the 
earnest student, the devout investigator of nature, the teachers of Amer- 
ica have lost one of their most illustrious members and inspiring leaders, 
whose memory will be a lasting heritage, and whose example will ever 
be a stimulus to a higher life. 

Resolved, That we extend our hearty thanks to the citizens of Tecum- 
seh for entertainment given to the ladies; to the proprietors of hotels for 
reduced rates; to Messrs. Russell & Holmes for the use of their beauti- 
ful hall, and to Prof. Wightman for the pains taken to provide rooms, en- 
tainment, and music for the occasion ; to the A. & N., the M. P., the U. P., 
and the B. & M. R, R., for reduced rates of fare. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be sent to the Tecumseh Chieftain and 
Tecumseh Herald for publication. 


Moved and seconded that the report be adopted. 

Prof. Thompson moved to amend the 4th Resolution by substi- 
tuting the following: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, the interests ‘of ed- 
ucation in this State would be enhanced by such a change in the school 
law as would provide for the election of County Superintendents by a con- 


vention of the district officers of the county, instead of by the general pub- 
lic, as at present. 
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Amendment adopted. Report as amended adopted. 

Rey. J. M. Taggart offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized to procure the 
publication of the various papers presented to this Association, in connec- 
tion with its proceedings, in the EBRASKA TEACHER; and to draw upon 
the treasury of the Association for the amount necessary to defray the ex- 
pense of pulication. 

In answer to a question, Mr. Palmer said that on the supposition 
that the space required would not be more than twice that of an 
ordinary number, the probable extra expense would be $32.50. 

Prof. McKenzie stated that there was about $16 in the treasury. 

Mr. Blake said, “Call on the book agents. I will give a third of 
the deficit.” 


Mr. Taggart was appointed to receive subscriptions. 


The Committee on the NEBRAsKA TEACHER then reported as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of Nebraska, have reason to be proud 
of the success which has attended the State TeacHER. The ability with 
which it has hitherto been conducted by Prof. Palmer, and its enlarge- 
ment for the coming year, have our hearty appreciation and approval. 

Resolved, That the TEACHER is deserving a larger circulation, and 


we as an Association, earnestly recommend it to all teachers as a valuable 
aid in their work. 


Resolved, That as teachers, we pledge ourselves to aid Prof. Palmer in 
the circulation of the TEACHER, and to contribute educational items as far 
as in our power to interest, to its pages. A. R. Benton, Ch’n. 

The report was adopted. 


Mr. Taggart reported that $22.45 had been collected towards pub- 
lishing the proceedings. 

On motion, adjourned until 2 Pp. m. 

Thursday Afternoon, Dec. 25. 

The minutes of the preceding portion of the session were read 
and approved. 

Chancellor Benton moved that the discussion of the first paper 
be postponed until after the reading of the second. Carried. 


{ PROF. NIGHTINGALE’S REPORT. 


Pror. A. F. NIGHTINGALE, Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Omaha, then read the following report upon “A Course of Study 
for High Schools :” 

Mr. President and Members of the Association :—I have not pre- 
pared any closely studied, metaphysical report upon an ideal Course 
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of naan | for our High Schools. I have found it difficult, indeed 
impossible, to determine what was expected of me in the develop- 
ment of this subject. I inquired of the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, but was informed that I should write at will and with- 
out bounds. My idea of the scope of my duty grew more and more 
indefinite, until at the eleventh hour, I hastily penned a few thoughts 
at random, the only issue of which I hope to be the provocation of 
a discussion, which will not only teach me what I ought to have 
done, but also prepare the way for uniting the varied educa- 
tional interests of the State. 

At the meeting of the Association a year ago, from which I was 
reluctantly detained by sickness, I was appointed third upon a com- 
mittee of three, consisting otherwise of Chancellor Benton and Prof. 
Morgan, to prepare a Course of Study for High and Normal Schools, 
which would make them feeders to the State University; in other 
words, such a course as would unify the entire school system of the 
State, commencing with the teaching of A B to the babes, and end- 
ing with the conferring of the title of A. B. upon the graduates of the 
State University. This was a movement in the right direction, but 
I have never been summoned to a conference of that committee, and 
will therefore disabuse the minds of any who may have anticipated 
that my report was to be an official emanation from the combined 
talent and wisdom of those men. It would certainly have been well 
for the representative of the University and the head of the State 
Normal School, and some one practically connected with High 
School instruction to have met and agreed, or have agreed to disa- 
gree, upon some course of study; but they did not, and therefore 
what I bring to you is presented without consultation with those 
more vitally interested than myself, perhaps, in this discussion. 

The High School is an educational appliance of the last quarter of a 
century. But little has been written of its history or its purposes, 
but I believe I shall be sustained in the opinion that in its incep- 
tion it was designed to supplement the instruction imparted in the 
common schools, among those pupils who could never be induced, 
or who could not afford to aspire te a university education (offered 
at great expense of time and means), but who could be persuaded to 
carry their mental training (when it could be secured without extra 
expense) to a higher degree than the common schools afforded. This 
is proven from the fact that private school authorities looked upon 
their growth with jealousy, and decried them, while universities 
continued to court with greater care the favor of the Academy and 
Seminary. For many years the ignorance of the people threw obsta- 
cles in the way of High School progress, and the breath of life was 
sustained in them only by lowering instead of elevating the stand- 
ard of the common school. This was especially the case in larger 
towns, where the lovers of a higher education were not sufficient to 
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manufacture a proper public opinion. All this has changed. And 
by the united efforts of public school educators, by the establish- 
ment of public school journals, by a thorough system of school su- 
pervision, by the county and State Associations of public school 
teachers, and by the organization of a National Educational Asso- 
ciation, which had its origin in the public schools, our High Schools 
have grown in strength, multiplied in numbers, and advanced in 
position, until now they completely overshadow all private school 
enterprises, and command the respect, and secure the favor of all the 
universities. Our High Schools, then, have not been lifted up by an 
educational agency above them, but they have been rather pushed 
up by the thirsting thousands in the schvols below them. 1 there- 
fore give the credit of the successful establishment of the High 
School to the common school teacher, and that of the State Uni- 
versity to the combined influence of High and common school in- 
struction. In other words, the public schools constitute the only 
sure and safe foundation for a national educational edifice. The 
High School is the corner-stone and the State University is the 
temple complete. Each is imperfect without the other. 


Private school enterprises, seminaries, academies, and denomina- 
tional colleges had their origin (although perhaps in the Providence 
of God) because of an ignorant public opinion. The people did not 
——— the value of a higher education for the masses, hence the 
colleges, by the few, for the few. As these colleges began to grow, 
tributaries were needed. Still the people slumbered on, all uncon- 
scions of duty, and hence the seminaries, by the few, for the few. 
They have done a noble work, and many are going to their reward. 
Gradually public opinion began to open its eyes to its own igno- 
rance and obstinacy, and wake up to put forth efforts for the per- 
fection of the common school for the masses. The “Old Farmers’ 
Almanac,” the only text book of our grandfathers, was displaced by 
others a little better. The schools were crowded for three, then six, 
then ten months in a year, and by and by, the common schools of an 
ambitious town labored, and a little, weak, tottling child was born 
whose Christian name was High School. Public opinion shook its 
head and cried out, Extravagance! Folly! but the child waxed 
strong, and soon all the common schools of the nation were preg- 
nant with offspring, and High Schools sprang almost Minerva- 
like into being. Opinion was bemg rapidly manufactured, but ed- 
ucators are always in advance of it, and lo! on the horizon the 
dome of a State Valve appears. Public opinion again shook 
its head, and in common with great religious bodies, cries, Infidel- 
ity! Infidelity! Oh! how slow is the advancement of the popular 
mind, and how noble, how transcendently noble, are the men who dare 
to take advanced positions and bring the nations up to them. Ex- 
travagance and folly the result of High Schools! Infidelity the 
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result of State Universities! Oh no! Education is not extrava- 
gance. The intelligence of the masses is the surest safeguard a na- 
tion can possess against immorality and vice; the intelligence of 
the masses is the strongest influence which can be brought to bear 
to keep an open bible in the land; the intelligence of the masses is 
the strongest key with which to unlock the hidden mysteries of na- 
ture from which to point men up to nature’s God. 

The great demand of the present is for the complete separation 
of church and state. The churches are to mould the spiritual char- 
acter, the state the intellectual. The churches will always be sus- 
tained, fostered, and enlarged by the love of God in the human 
heart. The state must expect its perpetuity through the intelli- 
gence of the masses, secured from the state, and where education 
shall be breathed upon by the moral influences of the Common, High 
and University School, and spiritualized by the influences of the 
churches, each working in its own chosen sphere. 

Since, then, the State University is the result of the High School, 
and the High School in turn the result of the common school, 
each attesting to the growth of public opinion and the advancement 
of public intelligence, it is not only just and wise that they should 
be wedded by the seal of the State, since their interests are one, but 
it is the only safe plan to secure strength, prosperity, and perpetuity 
to any of them. 

I regard each higher school as the supplement to each lower, and 
I see no reason except that which is born of an ambition unlawful 
and a sentiment unpatriotic that should prevent their complete 
union, so that they may constitute in sympathy, in purpose, and in 
their courses of study one harmonious and perfect system of free 
education for all the children of the State. ‘To this end there should 
be in every city a city High School, and at every county seat a 
meg Mein School, all educating young men and women for the 
State University. Why is this not so? Are our State Universities, 
our High Schools, our common schools, confining themselves to 
their legitimate work? Do not our State Universities, especially 
in our younger States, trespass upon the sphere preperly belonging 
to the High Schools, and do not our High Schools trespass upon 
the sphere legitimately that of the common schools? Before I an- 
swer these questions, let me invoke the charity and good will of this 
Association ; let me awaken no petty jealousies; let me excite no 
unjust criticisms; for I assure you my only object is to produce 
harmony among ourselves and thereby advance the educational in- 
terests of the whole State. 

To speak frankly, many of our State Universities are practically 
frauds upon the community, absorbing the money of the State with- 
out giving any just return for value received. The same criticisms 
may be applied to many so-called High Schools, which are really 
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bastards, undeserving the name they bear, and a like criticism is ap- 
plicable to the common schools. I do not charge this condition of 
things upon the authorities of these institutions, by any means, for 
I believe they deprecate, most sincerely deprecate, the circumstances 
which seem to prevent them from the accomplishment of their cher- 
ished plans, but I speak of it as the real cause of a want of harmony 
in the several divisions of the general school system, and there never 
can be harmony unless these things change. Some of our State 
‘Universities make their standard of admission so low that the end 
of such a course constitutes only a fair beginning; and in addi- 
tion to this, they fasten upon themselves certain preparatory de- 
partments which not only tend to destroy the efficiency of the legit- 
imate High School in the community where such Universities exist, 
but also to injure the efficiency of the High Schools all over the 
State. The reasons for this practice are plausible but not logical. 
It may be policy, it is not justice. 

A fear seems to prevail among the authorities of our higher in- 
stitutions lest the people should fail to appreciate the work which 
is accomplished unless their halls are crowded with pupils. There- 
fore efforts are seemingly put forth to secure students at whatever 
sacrifice of educational dignity it may cost. The result is, in the 
first place, the standard of our common schools is unduly lowered ; 
and secondly, authorities lack courage to refuse admission to the 
High School, even when pupils fail to accomplish the minimum 
required. ‘This necessarily weakens and lowers the course of study 
in High Schools, and fills them to repletion with pupils of a ten- 
der age, who lack both the mental capacity and the peculiar ambi- 
tion essential to a comprehension of the more abstruse subjects of 
study. As a logical sequence, our Universities partake of the same 
weakness, and lower their standard of admission to the level of stu- 
dents knocking at the door, who are admitted with a total unfitness 
for the work of a genuine University. This course persevered in, 
will not only for many years to come debar our High Schools and 
State Universities from taking the position which shall rank them 
with the best institutions in the land, but will also drive those stu- 
dents, who, inspired with a love for study, are determined not to be 
satisfied with the mere skim-milk of a so-called University course, 
to schools where titles are genuine, and where diplomas are worth 
their face. 

Let the educators of our State then unite in an uncompromising 
resolution that they will lend no influence in fostering the idea now 
too prevalent, that our High Schools should be thrown open to all 
who ask admission, regardless of their previous discipline or men- 
tal qualifications. Let us, then, first fix a high standard for our 

| common schools, and allow no pupil to enter the High School until 
he can show a discipline that hall promise successful work therein, 
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and in the day of his failure, put him where his necessities and jus- 
tice to his scholarship claim him, and not where influential friends 
and doting parents would too often have him placed. Let us, sec- 
ondly, arrange a course of study for our High School that shall be 
| equivalent to the requirements of admission to the best Universi- 
ties in America. Let no pupil graduate therefrom until he shall 
unqualifiedly accomplish the course ; then give him a diploma that 
shall be an unexceptionable passport to the State University. Such 
is the course which has been adopted in Michigan and with great 
success. President Angell in his report of 1872 says: 


“Tt is with great pleasure that I refer to the first year’s experience in 
forming a _ organic connection between the University and the High 
Schoels. It will be remembered that if the Faculty, on the report of a 
committee of inspection, approve the work of a school, then the Univer- 
sity receives without examination the graduates of that school, provided 
their certificates from their School Board or Superintendent, declare that 
they have successfully pursued all the studies required for admission to 
our Freshman class. Last year we received 50 Freshman on certificates, 
viz.: Three from the Detroit High School, eight from Flint, seven from 
Jackson, three from Kalamazoo, one from Adrian, and twenty-eight from 
Aun Arbor. We see nothing in the result of the experiment to deter us 
from repeating it. Those who predicted the filling up of the Freshman 
class with poor material, or the lowering of the standard of scholarship in 
consequence of this step, have proved false prophets. Of the Freshman 
who were “conditioned,” or who failed to pass at the examination of the 
past year, a decidedly larger percentage is found in that portion of the 
class which entered on examination, than in that portion which was re- 
ceived on certificate. There is the very strongest evidence that the effect 
upon the schools which stand in this near relation to the University has 
been most helpful.” 

Thirdly, the University should then adopt requirements of admis- 
sion in accordance with the course of study in the High Schools, 
and refuse all pupils admission to the full privileges of the Univer- 
sity unless they can present the High School diploma, or pags the 
required examination. This will not only produce harmony among 
all the educators of the State, from the primary school teacher to 
the head of the University, but will also tend more than anything 
else to elevate the standard of scholarship, and to inspire the young 
men and women with a love and ambition for the genuine scholarly 
discipline. 

The day of shams is passing away. The spirit of “wooden nut- 
megs” will not thrive long west of the Missouri. I despise a spirit 
of compromise in educational matters. It breedksmatterers; 1t man- 
ufactures pedants; it places a premium on superficial study ; it sur- 
feits the State with a multitude of men and women who hold di- 
plomas that mean nothing. 


Nebraska already has the reputation in the United States, I know 
not how well deserved, of being largely steeped in fraud in many 
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other matters; but for the sake of the rising generation, for the 
sake of the future moral and educational welfare of this young and 
growing State, this Eden of the land, let us not, I beseech you, fel- 
low educators, let us not allow this despicable word to be placed in 
iron letters over the front doors of our High Schools, our Normal 
Schools, our State University. If we do our duty, if we frown down 
all educational subsidizing, if we stop our ears to all political chi- 
canery, if we make an uncompromizing warfare on all superficial 
learning, if we unite our heads and our hearts for the accomplish- 
ment of the one idea of sound scholarship or none, we shall make 
the common schools of our hamlets, the High Schools of our coun- 
ties, large towns, and young cities, and the State University of Ne- 
braska, worthy the admiration, praise, and patronage of all true 
lovers of education. 

I intimated in the reg Bang of this article that I favored the 
establishment of county High Schools. Let me advert to that for 
amoment. I do not presume the present population of Nebraska 
will admit of the universal application of this idea, or even its im- 
mediate application to any considerable extent, but that does not 
affect the practicability of their establishment as soon as the popu- 
lation will allow. Ifa public opinion could be secured in the State 
for their adoption, the advantages of such a system would be mani- 
fold. It would introduce higher education into every county, and 
this would have its reflex influence in bettering the condition of the 
common schools in every town, by inspiring the Principals of these 
schools with a spirit of emulation to send the greatest number of 
pupils, and those the best qualified, into the High School of their 
county. 

Again, the existence of such an institution in every county, with 
its Principal and assistants of University culture, would materiall 
increase the appreciation of liberal learning among the people, whic 
fact would in turn multiply the number of pupils who would be 
ambitious for such an education. Thereby it would cheapen edu- 
cation by saving much expense of travel and loss of time, which 
pupils obtaining their preparatory instruction at a distance are now 
subjected to. ‘This would also directly affect the number of pupils, 
as the expense now necessary is an impassable barrier to many young 
persons of limited means. 

Fourthly, such a system could not fail to largely mcrease the num- 
ber of students who would thirst for a university education. First, 
because a High School course of study tends to impress upon the 
minds of the pupils the importance of a higher education, and to 
enlarge his views of true scholarship; and secondly, because the 
Faculties of such schools, actuated by motives both selfish and un- 
selfish, would use their utmost endeavors to inspire their pupils 
with a determination to be University scholars. 
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Let the Omaha High School educate, free of expense, all the pupils 
of Douglas County who are prepared to enter upon its curriculum. 
Let the Lincoln Hi h School do the same for the pupils of Lancas- 
ter County, the Nebraska ~ High School, the pupils of Otoe 
County, Brownville, those of Nemaha County, andso on. Let the 
Legislature pass a law requiring every county of a certain number 
of inhabitants to establish a High School with a definite course of 
study, the latter to be fixed by a State Board cf Education, to con- 
sist of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Chan- 
cellor of the University, one City Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and two others to be elected by the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which Board shali also have other duties which it is not my 

rovince now to enumerate. I plead for the establishment of county 

{igh Schools in behalf of the common schools, whose importance 
would be enhanced thereby. “I plead for them in behalf of a mul- 
titude of intelligent boys and girls who would grasp the ee op- 
= of study were its attractions nearer home and its privi- 

eges less expensive. I plead for them, especially in this State, in 
behalf of the churches, who would not be tempted to squander their 
money by the establishment of those “abnormal institutions called 
colleges,” so many of which now curse the educational field, whose 
exchequers are empty, whose friends are few, and whose charter 
members groan beneath a burden which spoils their religion and 
weakens the influence of the whole church. I plead for them lastly 
for the sake of the State University, whose Faculty of learned men 
cught to be saved from the illegitimate work of elementary instruc- 
tion, and all of whose time and talent and thought and ambi- 
tion ought to be concentrated upon genuine University culture. 

The expense incurred by the State in sustaining a Preparatory 
Department ought to be given to the University itself, and the stu- 
dents of such a department should be scattered among the High 
Schools in the vicinity of their homes, to multiply the pupils and 
increase the efficiency of such schools and make them what they 
ought to be,—the truly legitimate feeders of the State University. 
I cannot see how the Lincoln High School can rise to a position of 
dignity in numbers and strength, if the University supports a par- 
allel course of study; and not only the Lincoln High School, but 
all the High Schools of the State must necessarily be affected thereby. 


That the University may be saved the mortification of being 
called a first class High School, it must prune itself of everything 
but true University work. Then, and then alone, can it rise to a 
position which we all crave for it; when it will be recognized as 
the crown and glory of the educational system of the State. 

That there may be not only a theoretical, but an actual, vital con- 
nection between the High Schools and the State University of Ne- 
braska, I would propose the selection of a committee, who shall be 
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instructed to prepare such a course of study for the High Schools 
as will prepare students, first, for the Freshman Class, and secondly, 
for the Junior Class of the State University. And since this comes 
within the scope of my duty to-day, I will briefly suggest a plan for 
the consideration of this Association : 


First, a course of study that shall give students an opportunity 
to prepare for the Freshman Class of the University. 


In suggesting such a course, I shall enter upon no arguments for 
classical culture, but shall assume that a majority of students will 
wish at least to taste of that manna that has stood the test of cen- 
turies, and which cannot be disproven to be the best food for the 
highest intellectual development. I would have this course cover 
three years of study; each year to be divided into three terms, and 
each term to have three leading studies, supplemented by certain 
miscellaneous work, such as physical culture, vocal culture, elocu- 
tionary drill, essay writing, &c. The work of the course would 
therefore have twenty-seven sub-divisions. Nine of these should 
be devoted to Latin, eight to Greek, three to Algebra, two to Geom- 
etry, and the other five to History, Physical Geography, elementary 
Rhetoric, and elementary science. I have presented a course of 
three years because I believe our State Universities should not com- 
mence their work any lower down than where such a course leaves 
off. In a letter written me afew days since, Pres’t Folwell of the 
University of Minnesota says: “How to organize and develop our 
secondary schools, I consider the most serious question now con- 
fronting us. We are overrun with small colleges, all wanting to be 
Universities. Fitting schools are scarce and poor, and will continue 
to be until the secondary education is recognized as a distinct epoch 
. of schooling, and its dignity and importance duly appreciated.” 
These are strong words coming from a University that sent its first 
graduating class into the world only last summer. 


What though the tendency of such a course would be to decimate 
the pupils of a State University and make them few; better a few 
made of the right kind of stuff, than a multitude of weaklings who 
ought to be in the first or second pod of a High School course. 
Our State Universities cannot afford to have the end of their courses 


of study what the beginning ought to be, nor the beginning what a 
High School course should accomplish. But I cannot believe that 


such would be the tendency. On the contrary, I sincerely believe 
that it would increase, a A increase, the number of students who 
would enter such Universities, because they would appreciate their 
worth. They would realize, through the discipline of preparatory 
work, that their education had just piven dins and they would be 
proud of an institution, which, standing upon the broad foundations 
of State support, would lift its towers so far above all those petty 
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colleges, which, sustained by private enterprise, must have a long 
catalogue of names or die of starvation. 

But secondly, I would have our High Schools also snstain a course 
of study that shall prepare pupils for at least the Junior Classes of 
the University. In this State the times may not be ripe for such a 
step, and I am aware that the menton of it may excite opposition, but 
we cannot mistake the signs of the times. 


The whole tendency of secondary High School education in this 
country is to elevate the standard of our Universities, and make 
them to a certain extent post-collegiate institutions. They should 
be feeders to the State Universities, but they must not debar a great 
number of young men and women who cannot be induced to take 
the time, or who cannot afford the expense which a full University 
course demands, from pursuing their studies beyond a mere prepar- 
atory course, when they can be persuaded and are anxious to con- 
tinue their schooling one or two years longer in the vicinity of 
their homes, where parents can afford to educate them, without a 
burdensome tax upon their limited treasuries. This is the plan 
adopted in the Gymnasia and Real Schulen of Germany, to which 
our educators are turning for those excellencies, which, transplanted 
into the United States, will make our High Schools the pride of the 
world. With Prussian defects avoided, and Prussian excellencies 
copied, our schools, under a government as free as the air we breathe, 
must advance towards perfection. 

The courses of study in these German secondary schools are planned 
with special reference to the Universities, but are at the same time 
so ingeniously arranged that a student who cannot advance to the 
University, may find all his wants met at home. Thus a double 
work is accomplished by the same school without additional ex- 
pense or serious embarrassment. President McCosh of Princeton 
College, an educator whose opinions we all revere, says: “The 
course of instruction in the Germania and Real Schulen, continuing 
eight or nine years, embraces not only the branches taught in our 
Academies and High Schools, but those taught in the Freshman 
and Sophomore Classes of our University courses.” 

These institutions are to be found in every considerable town and 
populous center in Germany. It is by means of these schools that 
Prussia has been able to rear such a body of educated young men, 
who are destined to raise their country, both in the arts of peace and 
war, above every other nation on the continent of Europe, and both 
Great Britain and America might find it for their good to study, 
and so far copy this peculiarity of Prussia, this essential element of 
her present greatness. 

In our own country, true University work commences at about 
the close of the Sophomore year. At this point optional studies are 
introduced, special courses commenced, the lecture system adopted, 
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labratories are thrown open, and abstruse investigations begin ; 
while previous to this nearly all the studies pursued are required, 
and are almost exactly uniform with those of our best High 
Schools and Academies. In the year 1870 and 1871 there were 
nine hundred students in the Academies of New York who were 
pursuing successfully the studies not only of the lower, but also of 
the higher college classes. Harvard College has raised its standard 
of admission far above that of most of the colleges of the country, 
and yet Harvard proposes to do away with the work of the Fresh- 
man year just as soon as the preparatory schools can assume the 
responsiblity. Even the youthful pee | of Minnesota “an- 
nounces its intention,” says President Folwell, “of dropping off to 
the High Schools the first two years of its — course us soon as 
they may be able to assume them. Superintendents of Public In- 
struction all over the East, especially in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis and Philadelphia are filling their reports with unanswer- 
able arguments in favor of extending the work now accomplished 
in our High Schools, that the great body of the nation’s youth may 
have a higher education, and that the Universities may at the same 
time be better able to enter upon the legitimate work of their call- 
ing. While our High Schools are educating ten who will enter the 
University, they also ought to be able to educate the ninety who 
will never advance so far. 

Let us look this matter square in the face, and be prepared to 
advance with the advancing demands of the times. It is within the 
memory of our fathers that the common schools, all ungraded and 
unsystematized, had their day of trial, and were born to eke out 
seemingly a feeble existence. It is within our own memory that 
the germ of High Schools first opened its pale-white leaf upon the 
rocky soil of New England, and was beat upon by the winds of 
prejudice and the storms of irony until it well nigh died. Scarcely 
a score of years has passed since a few bold, brave men dared to sug- 
gest the propriety of an experimental, unsectarian State Un- 
versity. ‘The very idea was laughed to scorn, and all over the land 
a multitude of long-faced, straight-laced churchmen lifted up their 
hands in holy horror, lest if it should be attempted, our country 
would straight become a nation of infidels. What do we all see to- 
day? The brick school house, with its modern furniture, its care- 
fully selected apparatus, its ambitious teachers, and its throng of 
bright haired children, stands in every hamlet all over: the length 
and breadth of the land, and is the chief ornament in all our prai- 
rie towns. 

Courses of study systematically graded, are prepared to suit the 
nap 1 development of mind. The old cramming, cramping rou- 
tine, slavish, text-book methods of instruction,are displaced by new, 
practical, inspiring, philosophical methods which demand m our 
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teachers the best education of our University halls. High School 
edifices, the legitimate outgrowth of a successful system of com- 
mon schools, vieing with each other in architectural beauty, econ- 
omy and convenience, have arisen with their majestic towers in 
nearly every county and town, until it was left for the most youth- 
ful State and the youngest representative city of the Union to give 
a quarter of a million of dollars for the best public school building on 
the continent. 

State Universities, the crowning glory of our free educational 
system, are almost as numerous as the stars upon our flag, and are 
yearly growing stronger, to the toppling over and breaking down of 
the miserable host of petty colleges which are a disgrace to the ed- 
ucational boast of the world’s foremost Republic. ‘Normal schools, 
training schools, educational journals, county institutes, State As- 
sociations, National Associations are being successfully promulgated 
and sustained, and the next step will be the establishment of a Na- 

tional University, and the temple will be complete. Sooner or later 
~ all the chidren of thé United States will enjoy and partake of the 
benefits of a free common school instruction. A majority will em- 
brace the opportunities which the High School courses of study, 
carried out as I have suggested, will afford. A multitude will be 
induced and enabled to seek the Universities, and a goodly number 
will continue their literary and scientific researches in a National 
University. 

There is room for all. Let us then, fellow educators, harbor no 
local feelings that are ungenerous, no prejudices that are unmanly, 
no ambitions that are unpatriotic; but hand in hand, head to head, 
and heart to heart, plan, counsel, and work together with the single 
motive of advancing the educational interests of our State. 

Nebraska furnishes a most favorable field for a complete union of 
all her school interests. Her common schools are planted every- 
where. High Schools are being established in all her large 
towns. She has one University. Those little affairs, the bane of 
many States, which unwise Legislatures have chartered as colleges, 
and which have been founded through church pride, or to gratify 
the ambitions of wealth, are few, and if we do our duty they will 
not increase. Our common schools will send their pupils to the 
High Schools; the High Schools will graduate many of them to 
the State University, and the State University will send out the 
pe a ng men and women of the future; and thus all the 
schools of Nebraska will be free, popular, and thorough, and all the 
youth of the State, at the expense of the State, will enjoy the oppor- 
tunities of a sound physical, moral, and intellectual education. 


CHANCELLOR BENTON’S REPORT. 
Dr. A. R. Benton, Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, 
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then read the following report on “ 7'he Relation of High Schools to 
the University :” 

About a year ago the Board of Regents appointed a committee con- 
sisting of the Chancellor of the University and Regents Bruner and 
McKenzie, to present for the consideration of the State Association 
which met at Fremont last December, the subject of the relation of the 
High Schools of the State to the University. For unavoidable reasons 
the committee did not present the matter to the Association at that 
time. The Association regarded the question of such importance 
that a committee composed of Chancellor Benton, Gen. Morgan, and 
Prof. Nightingale was appointed to make a report on a course of 
study for High Schools, so that graduates of the Normal and High 
Schools may be admitted to the Freshman Class of the University 
without further examination. 

That the matter may be brought before this body of teachers, 
and as representing the committee appointed by the Regents of the 
University, and acting under an appointment of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association, I beg leave to submit the following report : 

It has not escaped the thoughtful consideration of any teacher, 
perhaps, that there is an implied and intended connection, under 
the law of the State, of the common schools, the High Schools, and 
the University of the State. These all belong to one system, con- 
trolled ultimately by one authority, and maintained, one and all, by 
the munificent resources of the State. It is plain, therefore, that 
their interests are one, and not manifold; and that such a relation 
should be recognized among them, and actualized, that each shall 
prove a strong, as it is an important link in the educational series. 

Up to the present time, no express provision of law, no common 
practice, or authoritative public sentiment has defined the spheres 
or relations of these schools to each other. Much like the poet’s 
baleful star, “with a sphere, without a course,” each has pursued its 
own chosen orbital career, full of excentricities, regardless of relations 
or dependencies on other bodies in the educational system. It is 
true that the Board and Faculty of the University feel that they have 
the sympathy of the teachers of the State, and as far as circum- 
stances will permit, also their co-operation. But this sentimental, 
courteous consideration, which is thankfully recognzied, is no proper 
bsustitute for a legal, vital, organic union of these disjecta membra— 
scattered parts of a system,—into one stupendous whole. It is not 
simply a kind and concordant association that we seek, but organic 
relation, legal unity and indivisibility, 

I do not deem it necessary at this time to argue the necessity of 
of such a comprehensive system of education as is implied, but not 
fully provided for, in the law. It is —— to state that economy, 
completeness, and comprehensiveness will be secured by developing 
the plan that seemed to be in the mind of those legislators who 
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gave us such a liberal system. Up to this time no State, so far as I 
um informed, has established a system of High Schools maintained at 
the public expense, to prepare students for their College or University. 
‘These schools, while many have been chartered by the State as Col- 
legiate Schools, Academies, or High Schools, are operated for the 
benefit of localities, or to meet the wishes of their founders, whose 
local interests and provincial views have subordinated al) higher and 
broader considerations. Whatever connection may exist between 
them and higher institutions is accidental and contingent, not re- 
quired or recognized by law. 

To this anomalous and fragmentary condition of educational 
work in the older States, educators are becoming fully aroused ; 
and it was my privilege, and I may say pleasure, to listen last sum- 
mer to the loud laments of the chief educator of the State of New 
York over this wasteful, unsymmetrical, and discordant system 
which prevails in that State, and which they are intending to wipe 
out as soon as practicable. At the University convocation held at 
Albany in August last, there were unmistakable evidences that Col- 
lege and High School men are now disposed to work in harmoni- 
ous co-operation, to bridge the chasm which has heretofore existed 
between them. 

But in this State no such conditions are found — no system, or 
rather want of system, founded on immemorial usage, educational 
bias, narrow or local jealousies. Here is comparatively a virgin 
soil, in which the seed truths of every system of theoretical or proved 
utility may be planted under circumstances of great promise for an 
abundant harvest. 

Let us see, first, what are the implications and evident intentions 
of our school law. 

It is provided in Sec. 66 of the school law that any district con- 
taining more than 150 children between the ages of 5 and 21 may 
elect a board of six trustees, who may organize a Graded or High 
School, with power to prescribe text books, courses of study, and 
all needful rules and regulations. Besides, contiguous districts 
having the same number of children as above mentioned of the 
school age, may establish Union Schools having the same rights 
and privileges. In Sec. 15 of the act incorporating the University, : 
it is provided that “ me person who shall produce a certificate from 
a County Superintendent of common schools that he has passed 
honorably through the course of study prescribed in a High Schoo! 
under the common school laws of the State, may be admitted with- ¢ 
out further examination.” 

We have here, first, the purpose expressed, that High Schools may 
be established with no restrictions as to the course of study, and 
secondly, that with a certificate from the County Superintendent, 
any graduate of any such school shall be admitted to the University. 
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It is also implied in this system of promotion of the student of 
the High School, that the framers of these laws intended to, and in 
fact did, constitute a kind of legal relation between the High Schools 
and the University. But this legislation bears on its face a dim 
and uncertain apprehension of what was really needed, rather than 
the clear conception and assured conviction of the relation of our 
High Schools to the University. With the utmost respect for the 
legislators who have done so much for perfecting our educational 
system, and who have by law recognized so unmistakably the idea 
of compacting into one system the common schools and the High 
Schools of the State, of which the University shall be the crowning 
glory,it must be patent to every one who considers the matter, that 
grand defects exist in the laws under which this system is intended 
to be operated, 

First, there is no standard fixed which shall mark the attainment 
of the student in a High School entitling him to admission to the 
University. The course fixed by the trustees is assumed to be such 
as to qualify the student to enter the University classes. If there was 
a common custom, or a course established by law, it might not be 
so objectionable; but any six trustees may prescribe a course which 
for oledeean to the University is final, and without appeal or revis- 
ion. Besides, the requirement of the law is so indefinite and vague 
that it is practically valueless ; for the particular place to which the 
Iligh School graduate must be assigned will and can only be deter- 
mined on examination. Observe, the law does not state, or necessa- 
rily imply, that he shall be admitted to the Freshman Class. Were 
this so, then we would have the right to expect, though the present 
law gives us no authority to demand, a reasonable and proper prep- 
aration for entering the Freshman Class of the University. 

Without pointing out further the incongruities of our present 
law, and the embarrassments which will result from its practical ap- 
plication, and with full appreciation of the fact that our legislators 
have endeavored to incorporate into one harmonious public system 
of instruction these different grades of schools, guided by no exam- 
ple of any other State, but guided only by a keen sense of the fitness 
of things, and the demands of the times for a comprehensive system 
of public education, as teachers we arrogate to ourselves no superior 
wisdom if we shall try to perfect what 1s manifestly deficient, and 
to round out into beautiful order and proportions the system whose 
outlines only are as yet found im the law. Without further discus- 
sion of these points, I think the following propositions will receive 
the almost unanimous approbation of the teachers of the State: 

1. That it is desirable to have, and that the law contemplates a 
comprehensive system of public education in Nebraska, embracing 
all grades of schools. 

2, That in the law, it is intended to make the Uniyersity the cul- 
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minating point in the educational edifice; that the University 
must rest on a foundation of efficient High Schools, which in turn 
must be supported by the firm and broad base of the common schools. 

3. That it is the duty of Superintendents, Principals, and teachers 
of High Schools, to co-operate with the authorities of the University, 
so that a real and practical union may be effected, so essential to 
the welfare of the High Schools and the University, and which 
shall conform to the spirit and purpose of the law. 

If these propositions are concurred in, then arises the question, 
How shall this end be attained ? 

First, while some additional legislation is needed, I deem it impor- 
tant that no legislation be asked for until, after mature deliberation 
and full discussion, the leading educators of the State may become 
measurably agreed on the best method of carrying out the intimations 
of the law respecting this comprehensive system. Secondly, if this 
matter is to be taken up for consideration, it appears to me that 
the following questions are the vital ones for settlement: What 
shall be the course of study for the High Schools of the State? 
How can practical uniformity be secured? ‘To what extent shall 
the various studies of the High School be pursued? What method 
shall be adopted to fix the standard of graduation, so as to prepare 
students of the High School for the Freshman Class of the Uni- 
versity ? 

I ore no commission from any one to offer to this body any 
detailed report of the way to reach these desirable ends; but 
my purpose, and the scope of my report 7s, to re out what seems 
to me to be the relation of High Schools and the University, the 
defects of our present law, and to ask the aid of your counsel in 
giving that unity and vitality to our whole system which is con- 
templated by the law, and which is a common concern to ail our 
educators. 

Last winter the Association which held its meeting at Fre- 
mont, fully committed itself by resolution to the idea of the unity 
of interest of all our publie schools, and to the educational neces- 
sity of giving uniformity to the courses of study in the Normal 
School and the High Schools of the State, so that their graduates 
may be admitted to the Freshman Class of the University without 
further examination. A committee was also appointed to prepare 
a conrse of study in accordance with the resolution. I am not ad- 
vised that any written report on this subject will be presented to 
this meeting at this time, but I am aware that the matters involved 
are of so much moment and practical difficulty, that the committee 
in this matter think that they must hasten slowly. 

Hitherto, I have not embraced the Normal School in this discus- 
sion; partiv, because it did not come strictly under the topic on 
which I was to report; and partly, because it simplified my discussion 
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to consider the High Schools and the University as already having 
a quasi legal relation to each other. But whatever has been urged 
with respect to the secondary or High Schools of the State, will ap- 
ply equally well to the Normal School, in so far as it aims to teach 
the matter of knowledge, and not the methods of imparting that 
knowledge. ‘To the extent that it does the work of the Academic 
School, there seems to be no teason why that course of instruction 
should not harmonize with and be correlated to the same work in 
the other public schools of the State. And unless I am much mis- 
informed on the point, it is the purpose of that institution to unite 
its labors with those of the other public schools, so that we may 
have in this State, perhaps the first of all the States, a system unique, 
compact, interdependent, and of symmetrical efficiency in all its 
parts. 

In conclusion I would suggest, inasmuch as the Legislature will 
not meet until about a year from this time, that a committee. be 
appointed at this meeting, who shall not only report on a course of 
study suitable for the High Schools of the State, but who also shail 
take into consideration the legal felations of the various public 
schools of the State, together with the legislation necessary to give 
unity and efficiency to our entire system of public instruction. 


Prof. Kellom offered the following resolution which was adopted : 


Resolved, That we will encourage the organization of County High 
Schools, as the connecting link between the common schools and the State 


University, just as soon as the population of the State will warrant their 
establishment. 


Mr. R. E. Gaylord offered the following resolution: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Association that our State Uni- 
versity should dispense with its Preparatory ees at the earliest 
racticable day, in order that we may do all possible to hasten the success- 
ul establishment of High Schools throughout the State. 


Sup’t F. M. Williams moved to amend the resolution so that it 
would read as follows: 


Resolved, That we approve the papers of the Regents of the University 
to discontinue the Latin School when it ceases to be a necessity. 


The amendment was adopted and the resolution as amended 
adopted. 

On motion of Prof. McKenzie the Committee on Course of Study 
for High Schools, was continued with discretionary powers. 

On motion of Mr. Gaylord, the following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That we recognize and appreciate the interest taken in our 
Association by the Omaha Republican and St. Joe Herald in sending their 
reporters to report our proceedings. 

On motion of Prof. McKenzie, the Executive Committee were 


authorized to appoint a Railroad Secretary. 
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On motion of Prof. Thompson, the committee appointed to bring 
the subject of aid to institutes to the attention of the Legislature, 
was instructed to present also to that body the resolution in regard 
to the election of County Superintendents. 

On motion, adjourned sine die. 

A. F. NIGHTINGALE, Pres’t. 

C. B. PALMER, Sec’y. 


In accordance with the instructions of the Association, President 
Nightingale addressed the following letter to the President of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association, and received the reply which 
follows it: 


‘OFFICE OF Sur’T PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Omana, NEB., Dee. 27, 1873. 
To the President of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Bloomington, Iil., 


ing : 

At the session of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, just closed, 
a resolution was passed instructing the President to write a brief letter of 
congratulation and greeting to the Association of your State. In con- 
formity with that resolution it gives me great pleasure to be the medium 
of that communication. The infant State of Nebraska, with its 60,000 
children and 2,000 teachers, recognizes and appreciates the great work 
which Illinois has accomplished in popularizing and perfecting the free 
school system in the great West, and it unites with you in doing honor to 
the Batemans, the Edwards, the Gregorys, the Pickards, the Allyns, and 
the host of other strong, effective, and faithful educators, who have labored 
so assiduously to make the common schools what Providence has designed 
them,—the surest and strongest bulwarks for the perpetuity of free insti- 
tutions and popular government. May your deliberations be marked for 
their charity, humanity and success, and may indubitable progress be their 
legitimate result. Nebraska has just cl its eighth and most success- 
ful convention, and the spirit that prevailed bids fair to show itself in 
every department of State education. May the increasing demands upon 
educators for advancement in public school instruction, the necessity for 
— of purpose and sympathy of action, tend to unite the North West- 
ern States in a strong endeavor to lift the educational interests of our rap- 
idly developing country aboye the sphere of politics, both in Church and 
State, and provide for our common schools, High Schools, and State Uni- 
versities, a complete system of free education, by the State for the State. 

With sentiments of profoundest regard, and extending to you the 
congratulations of the Nebraska Association of public school educators, 

I Remain Yours Very Truly, 
A. F, NIGHTINGALE, 
Pres’t Neb. State Teachers’ Ass’n. 


OFFICE OF BoaRD OF EDUCATION, 
Prof. A. F. Nightingale, Superintendent Sohooks, Ouahe ee 
of. A. F. Nig » é 
Dear Sin:—Just at the close of our meeting in Bloomington, your 
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kind communication was received and read by the Secretary. Its receipt 
was gratefully acknowledged, and the good wishes of our teachers were ex- 
pressed in a resolution which will doubtless be furnished you. As presiding 
officer of the State Association, it is a pleasure to me to return your cordial 
greetings. Your work as pioneers in the grand field you cultivate, is 
worthy of our hearty sympathy. We feel that we may take lessons of 
you in earnestness, and we feel strengthened and aroused to greater activity 
by your example. May your Association be a center of influence in 
your vigorous young State, and may your opportunity to correct the errors 
into which others have fallen be wisely improved. Thus may you lead in 
this noble work of popular education, and may the Giver of all good in 
kindness strengthen you all for his and our common work. 
Very Truly Yours, 
J. S. Pickarp, 
Pres’t Il!. State Teachers’ Ass’n. 





NoTE ON THE USE OF ANALYSIS IN THE ACQUISITION OF AN 
Art.—An art is something to be practiced. Acquiring an art is 
learning to do something. The processes of an art may be simple 
or complicated. For instance, the art of delivery in oratory in- 
volves attention to several things, as: the right use of the breath, 
quality of tone, length, pitch, force, &c. Correct elocution is con- 
ditioned not only on attention to each one of these, but they must 
all be blended together in unity. By taking them separately, we 
can practice to better advantage than by trying to master them all 
at once. So in penmanship, it is often taught that what are called 
the principles are simply parts of letters. They are, rather, portions 
of the complex movements which the pen makes in forming letters. 
The advantages arising from their use in learning to write, is not 
so much in the patch-work by which the letters are formed, as in the 


analysis by which simple movements are first learned, and then 
combined into complex. 8. R. T. 





THERE is an inborn antagonism between the intellectual and 
the sensual nature of man. If you give to the intellect no develop- 
ment, you leave the senses as the ruling power. The man is a sen- 
sualist simply because he knows no higher pleasures. Among a 
population grossly ignorant, sensualism prevails in its most appall- 
ing forms.—Pror. Harr. 








EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





Tue Proceepinas ConcLupED.—In this number we complete 
the publication of the minutes of the State Teachers’ Association, 
and shall now have room for our usual amount of miscellaneous 
matter. We have on hand quite a number of articles which have 
been accumulating during the publication of these special numbers, 
and we hope to make the next issue a very interesting one. The 
three numbers of the present volume contain 120 pages of reading 
matter, and include some of the best edticational documents that 
have been produced in this State. They will make this volume a very 
valuable one to preserve for future reference. As a rule, however, 
we prefer short, pointed articles, rather than those that are lengtliy 
and profound. Brief, sprightly articles, practical suggestions, and 
State news in a condensed and readable form, are what we want, 
and we hope our correspondents will supply us with and abund- 
ance of these. . 


Tue High School is the name of a new monthly paper published 
at Omaha under the auspices of the Omaha High School. It is 
beautifully printed on tinted paper and makes a very attractive 
appearance. The first number contains a cut of the Omaha High 
School building, an extract from the Annual Report of Sup’t Night- 
ingale, the paper on the Relation of High Schools to the University, 
which was read before the State Associction at Tecumseh by Prof. 
Nightingale, besides editorial, miscellany, &c. It is edited by Henry 
Estabrook and other pupils of the school. As the organ of the pub- 
lic schools of our metropolitan city, the High School is capable of 
doing much good, and as such we wish it abundant success. 


THE Hesperian Student begins the year with some very substan- 
tial improvements. It is now a four column quarto, beatifully 
printed on tinted paper, and well filled with short, pointed articles. 
Mr. Geo. E. Howard is the new editor, and even the first nutnber 
bears evidence of his fitness for the position. The Student will com- 
pare favorably with the college paper's of older States, and wofthily 
represents our young University. 
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Dr. LIVINGSTONE is dead again—this time very dead. In fact, it 
is to be feared that this periodical report has at last some founda- 
tion in fact. It was a very creditable as well as profitable thing for 
Stanley to find Livingstone and write books about him, but he would 
have done a much greater service if he had brought the peer old man 
safe home to tell us of his wonderful discoveries and enjoy the fruits 
of his labors. But the good old man was fascinated with his work ; 
there was always a little more to be done—something still beyond 
that he wished to accomplish,—and then he would come home. 
But his long and useful life is ended at last, and he has gone home 
to his reward. 

Dr. Livingstone was born near Glasgow, Scotland, in 1816. His 
childhood was spent in factory labor, and his only early education 
consisted of the little that he could acquire in intervals of rest. At 
the age of 19 he began to attend medical lectures, and subsequently 
took a theological course, in order to prepare himself for a medical 
missionary to China; but the war in that country caused him to go 
to Africa instead, whither he sailed in 1840. After a service of 9 
years as missionary he began his explorations. He visited England 
in 1856, and again in ‘1864, since which time he has not been home. 
Last June his explorations took him through a portion of the coun- 
try that was partly submerged. After wading in water four days 
he was taken ill, and died soon after. 


Goop Worps ror Our CHromo.—All who have a the beau- 
tiful fruit chromo which we are giving to every subscriber this year, 
pronounce it one of the finest premiums that is given with any pe- 
riodical in the country. Hardly a day passes but we receive one or 
more letters expressing delight at receiving it, and heartily com- 
mending it for its beauty and value. Among these, none has af- 
forded us more satisfaction than the following from Gen. T. J. Mor- 
gan, Principal of the Nebraska State Normal School, which we take 
the liberty to publish: 

Dear PatmeR:—I received the chromo, and was so well pleased 
with it that I had it framed at once. It is one of the very best 


premiums I have yet seen. It is worth all you ask for the TEacwEr. 
Yours Fraternally, T. J. Morcan. 


For $2.80 we will furnish the TEACHER and Wood's Household Magazine 
for one year with a present of that beautiful chromo, the YOSEMITE VALLEY. 
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THE Massachusetts Teacher is to have a Vermont Department, 
there being 1.0 educational journal in the latter State. 


Ex-Pres’i MILLARD FILLMORE died at his home in Buffalo en 
the 8th inst. He was 75 years old, and leftan honorable record as 
a good and upright man, both in public and private life. 


THe Rhode Island Schoolmaster sharply criticises Prof. Bailey of 
Yale for reading “Buck Fanshaw’s Funeral” before the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction. 


Pror. A. E. Ross, Principal of the Plattsmouth schools, was re- 
cently expelled from his position and from town, on very short notice, 
for insulting two of his young lady teachers. Ross was from New 
Lenox, lll. Mr. Starbird, of Plattsmouth, succeeds him. 


THE Illinois House of Representatives has passed a compulsory 
education bill requiring all children to be sent to school at least 
three months annually. Clothes and books are to be furnished des- 
titute children. Whether the bill will pass the other house seems 
somewhat doubtful. 


Gen. T. J. MorGan, Principal of the State Normal School, has 
been appointed by the President one of the Board of Visitors to 
West Point. The General’s experience, both as an educator and a 
military man, makes him particularly well qualified to judge of the 
efficiency ofa military education. We doubt if the board will 
have a more efficient member than the one from Nebraska. 


Tue New York School Journal (N. Y. City) is, with a single recent ex- 
ception, the only weekly educational journal published. It is well edited, 
contains a full resume of educational and scientific news of interest, and 
is furnished at the very low rate of $1.50 per annum, postage included. 


ScriBNER’s MonTHLY for April, will contain the first installment of a 
new serial story called “The Mysterious Island,” by M. Jules Verne, author 
of “Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” &. M. Verne’s works 
are all very unique and popular, and though the imaginative part is always 
carried to absurdity, the story is so interesting, the details so amusing, and 
the whole so filled with real scientific information, that it becomes postively 
charming. Edward Everett Hale’s “Brick Moon,” “Johnny Whopper, 
the Newsboy,” &c., are written in the same style, though which of these 
authors is the imitator of the other, or whether there is any imitation 
about it, we are not prepared to say. 





TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 





This Department is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, 
and School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing 
views upon educational subjects ; also for the publication of items of educational 
intelligence from the various localities in the State. 





NORMAL SCHOOL ITEMS. 


During the present year students have been in attendance from 
seventeen counties in the State, viz: Richardson, Nemaha, Otoe, 
Cass, Sarpy, Douglas, Washington, Burt, Dodge, Platte, Saunders 
Lancaster, Johnson, Pawnee, Gage, Seward, and Adams. 

Normal Hall is one of the prettiest and pleasan(est rooms in the 
State, is capable of seating about 300. <A series of very interesting 
and instructive lectures, readings and entertainments have been 
given there during the present school year. H. S. Kaley, of Red 
Cloud, pronounced a carefully prepared address on “ Conflicts.” 
‘The dedicatory exercises followed, with addresses and speeches by 
Sup’t McKenzie, Gov. Furnas, Chancellor Benton, and others. 
Rev J. I’. Westover, of Nebraska City, argued that “ Christianity is 
the Coadjutor and Conservator of Science.” Judge O. B. Hewett, of 
Brownville, delivered an address on “The Culture and Development 
Needed for the True Orator.” Gen. T. J. Morgan advocated the 
“Liberal Education of Women.” Prof. Nightingale, of Omaha, gave 
an evening of select readings. Prof. Aughey talked eloquently of 
“ Moses and Geology.” 

Washington’s Birthday was celebrated in Normal [all by a large 
gathering of teachers, students and citizens. The exercises con- 
sisted of toasts and responses, recitations and music. 1t was a most 
enjoyable occasion, and will long be remembered by all who were 
present. 


Several County Superintendents in the State take a deep personal 
interest in the Normal School, and are doing much to ensure its 
success. Among those most active may be mentioned Sup’t Williams 
of Richardson, Wightman of Johnson, Raymond of Otoe, Wise of 
Cass, and Potwin of Sarpy. 
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If each County Superintendent in the State would take pains to 
induce one student from his county to enter the Normal School at 
the opening of the year, Sept. 3d, 1874, the school would be filled, 
its usefulness vastly extended, and its hold upon the State greatly 
strengthened. 

What say you, fellow laborers, will you not do this? ° 





QUERY BOX. 


Miss Mary E. Howe of Table Rock answers the questions in As- 
tronomical Geography as follows: 


2. South. 3. North. 4. South. 5. Longer at Montreal. 6. 


South. % The same length. 8. Longer at Boston. 9. Longer at 
New York. 


R. H., Columbus: Answers.—15. 365} nearly. 16. 4096. 17. 
25 feet 5 inches nearly. 

Question —(20) The sun shining on a stick standing perpendic- 
ularly, in San Francisco, Feb. 14th, 4 o’clock P. M., casts a shadow 
8 feet in length. What is the length of that stick ? 

Question —(21) What would be the length of the shadow that 
the sun would cast, shining on a stick 12 feet in length, standing 
perpendicularly, at New Orleans, on the lst day of March at 10 
o’clock A. M.? 

Question —(22) The difference between the square and cube of a 
number is 49284. What is the number? 

Question —(23) The sum of the square and cube of a number 
is 252. What is the number? 


C.L. Hill, Columbus: Answers.—2. South. 3. North. 4. South. 
5. Longer. 6. South. 7% Samelength. 8. Longer. 9. Shorter. 

We trust the five very pertinent questions asked by Miss F. E. B. 
of Red Willow last month, will not pass without notice because they 
cannot be worked out with slate and pencil. Who will give us 
thoughtful answers to those questions ? 





«I arso, can say of the Teacner ‘I like it’ The contents of 
the January number are worth a year’s subscription.” 
J. Henny Eneuanp, Edinburg, Ind. 
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Tue NEBRASKA TEACHER.—This is the official educational organ 
of the State, and is published by Mr. C. B. Palmer, of Beatrice. We 
call the attention of all our readers to this excellent journal, and 
hope all the friends of education in the State will extend to it a 
liberal patronage. It ought to be in the hands of every teacher. 
Mr. Palmer is an enterprising man, full of energy and ambition, 
and we understand he intends to devote all his time to the success 
of the TeacHeEr. It is the official organ of the State Superintend- 
ent and State Teachers’ Association, and therefore reflects the opin- 
ions of our leading educators. The High School does not intend to 
trespass upon its ogee os field, but hopes rather to increase its 
circulation, and aid in making it a still greater power in the State— 
Omaha High School. 

Thank you. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE following new post offices have been recently esaablished in 
this State: Clyde, Antelope Co., Kemma, Knox Co., and Mirami- 
chi, Hamilton Co. 


ENGLAND has 3,000,000 children of school age, only one-half of 
whom are in school, although the attendance is 50¢ more than it 
was three years ago. 


POPULATION OF THE GLOBE.—There are on the Globe 1,288,000,- 
000 souls, of which 360,000,000 are Caucasians; 522,000,000 are 
Mongolians; 190,000,000 are Ethiopians ; 176,000,000 are Malayans, 
and 1,000,000 are Indo-Americans. There are 8,642 languages spo- 
ken, and 1,000 religions. The yearly mortality of the globe is 42,- 
043,000 persons; that is at the rate of 115,200 per day, 4,800 per 
hour, 80 per minute. Among 10,000 persons, one arrives at the age 
of 100; one in 500 attains the age of 80; one in 100 the age 70. 
In 100 persons, 95 marry. 


EccLESIASTICAL StTaTistics.— North and South America—Popu- 
lation, 84,500,000: . Catholics, 47,000,000; Protestants, 30,000,000. 

Europe.—Population, 301,000,000: Catholics, 147,000,000; Prot- 
estants, 71,800,000; Greek Church, 70,200,000. 

Asia.—Population, 794,000,000: Catholics, 4,7000,000; Protest- 
ants, 1,800,000; Eastern Churches, 8,500,000. 

Africa.—192,500,000: Catholics, 1,100,000; Protestants, 1,200,- 
000; Eastern Churches, 3,200,000. 

Australia and Polynesia.— Population, 4,400,000: Catholics, 
400,000; Protestants, 1,600,000. 





Book Notices. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Every book may be said to have a body and a soul—a materia! aud a 
spiritual part. The body of Quick’s Exsays on Educational Reformers, is 
very beautiful—beautiful cover, beautiful paper, beautiful print,—and the 
soul is worthy of a superior body. The contents are as follows : 

I. Schools of the Jesuits. 

II. Ascham, Montaigne, Ratich, Milton. 

III, Comenius. 

IV. Locke. 

V. Rosseaun’s Emile. 

VI. Basedow and the Philanthropon. 

VII. Pestalozzi. 

1X. Herbert Spencer. 

X. Thoughts and Suggestions about Teaching Children. 

XI. Some Remarks About Moral and Religious Education. 

XII, Appendix, containing 14short articles on various educational subjects. 

The words of Dr. Arnold, “ In whatever it is our duty to act, those mat- 
ters also it is our duty to study,” may well be pondered by every teacher. 
With shame we confess that while we claim for teaching the dignity of a 
profession, there is no other profession whose members as a class, commence 
practice with so little special training, and who so generally neglect to 
read professional books and periodicals,—in short, to study their profession, 
either before or after commencing to practice it, — as teachers. What 
would be thought of a lawyer, doctor, or clergyman who had no library, 
and read no professional books or papers! Rosseau’s “ Emile,” the author 
says, is “ perhaps the most influential book ever written on educational sub- 
jects ;”’ yet how many teachers ever read it? How many ever heard of it? 
We hold it self-evident that to be a thoroughly qualified professional 
teacher, one must have a professional iibrary. We do not recommend the 
indiscriminate purchase of educational buoks in quantities. Care should 
be taken to ascertain which are the best books. Let these be obtained one 
at a time, as opportunity and means permit. We believe we can recom- 
mend this book as a really valuable professional work, worthy of a place 
in any teacher’s library. Rob’t Clark & Co., Cincinnati. Price, $2, pre- 
paid by mail. 


A TRAVELER in Smyrna says that the importance of state documents in 
that country is measured by the size of the paper upon which the few com- 
prehensive Arabic characters are written, Judging Soule & Campbell’s 
“Pronouncing Handbook of Words often Mispronounced,” by that standard, 
it would be of very little value, for it would hardly fill a space of six cu- 
bic inches. But happily, books, like metals, are not dependent upon bulk 
alone for their value. This one is pure gold, and its meager size adds to, 
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rather than detracts from its value, since it can be so easily carried in the 
pocket for ready reference. Constant vigilance is the price of correct pro- 
nunciation, and when one hears a word of whose pronunciation he is in 
doubt, it needs to be looked up on the instant, or it is likely to be forgot- 
ten and the opportunity lost. The inconvenience of carrying an una- 
bridged dictionary in the breast pocket, makes this little handbook, with 
its 3,000 most commonly mispronounced words, a positive luxury. The 
prevalence of bad pronunciation is shown by the fact that hardly a person, 
even among the best speakers, will open this book without finding pronun- 
ciations which they believe are wrong, but on referring to the dictionaries, 
they find to be right. Every one who really desires to become a good 


speaker of the English language should send 75 cents to Lee & Sheppard, 
Boston, for this little gem. 


HooKker’s CaILp’s Book oF NATurRE (published by Harper & Bro., 
New York,) is really three booksinone: Part 1, Plants; Part 2, Animals; 
Part 8, Air, Water, Heat, Light, &c. They are also published separately, 
and for school use would be more convenient in that form. The object of 
the book is to furnish the mother and teacher the means of acquainting the 
child with such of the interesting phenomena of nature as it can readily un- 
derstand ; the idea being to encourage and direct the observing powers of 
the child, rather than to make a thorough study of any particular subject. 
All technical terms are avoided, and the text is written in very entertaining 
and perfectly intelligible language. Although it can be used to good pur- 
pose in school, the proper place for this book is at home, in the hands of the 
mother, who can find no more interesting story book for the entertainment 
of her children (and certainly no more useful one) than these true stories 
about nature and her wonderful operations, Adults whose early education 
was neglected in this direction, as nearly every one’s has been, can also de- 
rive much interest and profit from reading this book. Teachers certainly 
should not be ignorant of the facts it teaches, 


No one believes more firmly than we do that the practice of offering 
prizes to be contested for in schools and colleges, is a pernicious one, but 
the practice of giving rewards for diligence and good deportment, is not 
open to the same objection, since all are thus placed upon the same foot- 
ing. With small children especially, we believe that the giving of credits 
and rewards of merits is a very pleasant and effective method of securing 
good order and studious habits. Hobart’s Chromo Helps to School Man- 
agement, published by Hadley Bros. & Kane, Chicago, are well adapted to 
this purpose, and can be obtained at a trifling expense. They consist of 
“credits,” of 8 denominations (1, 5, and 25), and beautifully ornamented 
“rewards of merit” of various devices. 
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Miss YoumAn’s SeconpD Book or Botany is prepared upon the same 
plan as the First Book. It is, of course, intended for pupils of maturer 
years and greater attainments. It takes up the subject where the First 
Book leaves it, and leaves it ready for the “Manual” and scientific classifi- 
cation. which in this system is made to come last. If popular favor is any 
indication, the favorable reception of the First Book would seem to prove 
that there is virtue in the new system, even if the dictates of common 
sense did not make such proof superfluous. D, Appleton & Co., New York, 
are the publishers, for whom C. E. Lane, 219 N. 5th St., St. Louis, is the 
agent for Nebraska. 


Houxiey & Youmans’ PuysioLoey has been before the public for some 
time, and has stood the test well. As a text book for colleges, academies, 
and the best high schools. ; it has few, if any, superiors. The new edition con- ° 
tains a new chapter on “Physiological Constants,” some additions to the 
chapter on “ Air and Health,” and a number of new engravings. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., are the publishers, 


A NEW edition of Greene’s Analysis of the English Language has just 
been issued by the publishers, Messrs. Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. This work is too well-known to need comment from us at this time. 
The new edition contains such modifications and corrections as experience 
has shown to be required. The mechanical execution is well up to the 
standard of superior typography which characterizes the school books of 
recent years. 

MARCH MAGAZINES. 

THE first thing in Scribner’s is another illustrated article of “The Great 
South ” series, entitled, “ Among the Mountains in Western North Caro- 
lina.” ‘‘The Credit Mobiler” gives a full and seemingly authentic history 
of the transactions of that notorious corporation. Its evident candor and 
fairness commends it to all who desire to know the truth of the matter 
without regard to the persons implicated. In the department of “Culture 
and Progress” appears an important correspondence in regard to the claim 
of Mr. Lossing that the late Prof. Morse, of telegraphic fame, was also the 
inventor of photography, It is evident from these letters that this honor 
belongs to Prof. John W. Draper, and that all that Prof. Morse knew of the 
art was learned from him. 


HaRpPEr’s MAGAZINE contains several excellent illustrated articles, “The 
Light-Houses of the United States,” and the “Observatories of tne United 
States,” especially so. “Bermuda,” and “ Archibald Constable and bis 
Friends,” are also profusely illustrated, and the other articles, stories, po- 
ems, &c., are all of usual merit. The Historical and Scientific Records 
are a very valuable feature of Harper’s, and in this particular it is supe- 
rior to all other magazines that we receive. 
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THE HERALD OF HEALTH for March contains “ Healing by Prayer,” by 
Rev. John Kelly, of London; “The Wastes of Life,” by Rev. W. T. Clark ; 
‘Foul Air,” by Rev. C. H. Brigham; “ Use of Oatmeal,” the first of six pa- 
pers on “ Consumption, its Cause and Best Treatment ;” “The Apocrypha, 
as a Teacher of Hygiene,” “Cold Hands and Feet,” “ Chilblains,” “Co- 
Education of the Sexes,” “Toilet Soap and Health,” “Monthly Head- 
aches,” “Constipation” “Treatment of Spinal Curvature,” by Dio Lewis; 
“How to Make the Best Brown Bread,” etc., etc. The April number of 
this magazine will contain a paper, “ Notes on an Inquiry into Phenomena 
Called Spiritual,” by William Crookes, F. R. 8., London, Editor of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Science and Chemical News. Sample copies, 15 cents—$2 a 
year, including a premium of the Complete Works of Shakspeare. Wood 
& Holbrook, Publishers, 13 & 15 Laight Street, New York. 

In the Adlantic, “Prudence Palfrey” still holds the first place. Among 
a number of good articles we mention particularly “Owen Brown’s Escape 
from Harper’s Ferry,” by Ralph Keeler. This is appropriately followed by 
a memorial article by Howells on “Ralph Keeler,” who recently came to 
his death while serving as a correspondent of the New York Tribune in 
Cuba. The Atlantic is improved in many respects since it came into the 
hands of the new owners. The political department has been dropped, 
which is a great improvement also, considering the quality of the articles 
that were wont to appear in that place. 

THE Popular Science Monthly has the following contents: ‘The World 
before the Introduction of Life,” Herbert Spencer’s “ Replies to Quarterly 
Reviewers,” “ Physiology and the Passions,” ‘‘ Our Ancestors on the Goose 
Question,” “ Alternation in the Intensity of Diseases,” “‘ Modern Optics 
and Painting,” “ Electric Signaling on English Rariloads,” “The Facial 
Angle,” “‘ Disposal of the Dead,” “The Future of Alchemy,” “ Prof. 
Louis Agassiz,” Editor’s Table, Literary Notices, Miscellany, and Notes, 

ALTHOUGH St. Nicholas has absorbed Our Young Folks, it is not Our 
Young Folks, nor at all like it. In some respects we do not like it as well, 
though in many respects it is of course much superior to that excellent 
periodical. They are so different that they can hardly be compared, and 
our regret is that hoth could not have lived. As it is, we give our cordial 
support to St. Nicholas, and unhesitatingly recommend it as the best young 
folks’ magazine in existence.. 


THE publisher of Wood's Household Magazine manages to give a large 
amount of reading matter for a small amount of money. The March 
number contains 16 articles, stories, poems, &c., besides editorial and cor- 
respondence. There are also six illustrations, including a fine design for a 
country school house. $1 ayear, or with chromo, $1.50, Subscriptions re- 
ceived at this office. 





Publisher’s Department. {Mar., 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


SvuBscriprions Reo’p By MAIL To MAR. 16.—J. M. McKenzie, $6.25: 
for Chas, A. Speice, Columbus, $3.75; Thos. Tipton, Plum Creek, $1.25, 
C. Frady, Pierce, $1.25. O. Harmon, Neb. C., $2.30. Wm, Burgess, 
Genoa, $3. F.M. Williams, for Mrs. Olive Kline, Falls C., $1.50. Matteo 
Bianchi, Forest City, $1. M. E. Snyder, Glen Rock, $1—for self and Al- 
meda Bagley, 50c. each. Sophia Johnson, Crete, $1.50. John McIninch, 
Brownville, $1.50. J. H. England, Edinburg, Ind., $2. F. M. Williams. 
for Maria L. Montgomery, Rulo, $1.50. Miss Lucy Green, Omaha, $1.50, 
Thos. P. Morgan, Palmyra, $1.50. Albert Radtke for himself, J. H. Ful- 
ton, and ©. F. Dahl, $1.50 each. Dora O. Searle, Mt. Pleasant, $2.30, 
Edna J. Lowry, Juniata, 40c. Kittie Thurlow, Belle Prairie, 75c. Mrs. C 


M. Nay, Cambridgeport, Mass., $5. J. M. McKenzie, for C. Beckington, 
Des Moines, Io., $1.50. 





—— 
** The Greatest of Living Preachers.?—British Quarterly Revaww. 


H. W. BEECHER’S SERMONS 
In weckly Pamphlet Form. The New Series (Vol XI.) of 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT! 


is just beginning. The pamphlet contains every week Mr. T. J. Ellinwood’s ad- 
mirable verbatim report of one Sermon of Mr. Beecher for the previous Sunday 
in Plymouth Church ; the Prayers before and after the Sermon are also given, and 
the ScrrptuRAL Lesson and Hymns sung (Plymouth collection) indicated. 

“They are without equal among the published sermons of the day. Everywhere 
we find ourselves in the hands of a man of high and noble impulses, of thorough 
fearlessness, of broad and generous sympathies, who has consecrated all the wealth 
of intelligence and heart to the service of preaching the Gospel,” —London Lit’y World 

“ We recognize in these sermons a power which is not given to more than one 
man in acentury.”—Buffalo Courier. 

“The prayers published with the discourses are as remarkable as the sermons 
themselves.’’—Zion’s Herald. 

To advertise it among families, the Publishers have decided to present to every 
annual subscriber during the coming year 


A. Fine Oil Chromo, 


wrinted in Paris, reproducing an exquisite painting called “‘ THE LORD [S RISEN.” 

he size of the Chromo is 12x164¢ inches ; it sells in the Art Stores for $5 00. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown Cross, symbol of the Savior’s 
earthly work and death, stands in the gray dawn of Resurrection Morning, 
wreathed with vines end clusters cf violets and pure lilies-of-the-valley—the flow- 
ers and foliage of early Spring. As a whole, the picture is an exquisite expres- 
sion in natural objects of the central thought of the New Testament, and will 
receive a warm welcome from all who love The Book. 

This “ Premium” is given with the simple object of inducing many to take 
“PLYMOUTH PULPIT ” who otherwise might not be attracted by a pamphlet 
containing “ nothing but a sermon,” and with the belief that one year’s experi- 
ence will secnre permanent subscribers. 

The regular price of “ Plymouth Pulpit” is $3. Tosubscribers for the CuRrsTIAN 
UNION we willsend “ Plymouth Pulpit’ for a year for $2 75. The mounting of the 
“Plymouth Pulpit’ picture will be 35 cents extra, delivered prepaid, by mail, ex- 
press, or agent. No unmounted ones will be issued, experience showing that they 
are very rarely called for. GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


feb2t] New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, and San Francisc¢ 








